*   ACCESSION    *

certain sympathy with the Duke, debarred as he was by
Act <3f Parliament from making an ordinary marriage.
Certainly his conduct never gave rise to public scandals
as did that of his brothers, the Prince of Wales and the
Duke of York. That his position did not strike him as
in any way peculiar is shown by his surprising appear-
ance in the House of Lords as an ally of the Bishops in
defence of morals, when the Divorce Bill was debated.
His speech was heartily endorsed by the Duke of York,
at that time living with Mrs. Clark.

When, after some twenty years, the Duke of Clarence
severed his connection with Mrs, Jordan, she was soon
obliged, though past her prime, to return to the stage in
order to support the children of a previous connection.
She subsequently died in straitened circumstances in
France, where she was living to avoid her creditors. It
was well known that she had made large sums during
her stage career, and also that the Duke had promised
her a handsome settlement; consequently her financial
troubles lent colour to the suggestion that the Duke had
been living on her earnings, and had thrown her over
when she was no longer able to keep him. That he had,
to some extent, been spending her money, seems defin-
itely established, but it is only fair to add that Mrs.
Jordan herself would never hear a word against him.
He was bitterly attacked in the press for deserting her in
her troubles, while his subsequent attempts to marry an
heiress provoked much ridicule.

When the death of the Princess Charlotte, only
daughter of George IV, brought the Duke of Clarence
near the throne, he conceived it his duty to his country
to marry and produce an heir. His country, as repre-
sented by the House of Commons, proved less grateful
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